THE GREAT REWARD, II. CHARACTER

from the world of men to live for ever in their
imaginations.1

V

As in reading Shakespeare's plays we note this
development of his power of endowing with life the
figures he portrays, we note also, as its consequences,
the gradual shift from the drama of circumstance tc
a new kind of drama, that of character.   From the
theatrical comedies of mistaken identity he passes tc
comedies of self-delusion ; from tragedies of circum-
stances   to  tragedies   produced   by  the  clash  o
characters  in   their   conflicts   with  each   other-
Othello with lago, for instance, and Troilus anc
Cressida, and Antony with Cleopatra.   And witl
these he creates also tragedies due to the struggle o
a great hero with himself.   Romeo, Richard II5 anc
Richard III contend with outward forces, but ver
little   with   themselves;    their   natures   are   no
divided ;   but in the later tragedies we find pla;
after play in which the combatant powers withii
the hero's soul are dramatized : we see Brutusc wit!
himself at war,' Hamlet conscious of the contendini
forces within him, and Lear, Macbeth, and Coric
lanus involved in gigantic struggles with their ow]
natures, which can only end in insanity or deatl:
Such dramas of the clash of character, such psyche
logical tragedies of inner conflict, Shakespeare fit
as best he can into the plots and old stories whic

1 I am indebted for the above analysis to A. C. Benson's fine stuc
of Ariel, in A Book of Homage to Shakespeare> p. 197.
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